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A SUGGESTED LITURGICAL PROGRAM FOR 
SCHOOLS—I 


STEMMING THE LEAKAGE 


Our faith is a practical one. It is a fact to be lived, not a 
theory to be learned. As practical educators, we must judge our 
work by the results apparent in the lives of our past pupils. 
Once again I direct your attention to the disturbing fact that 
many who went through our schools “walk no more with Him.” 
Without accepting the full responsibility for these failures, let 
us see how our share in them might be minimized. Watching the 
times, we must prepare our children to meet them. We are in 
an age of transition that is questioning all its old beliefs and 
habits. For his own safety, and for missionary work among 
his separated brethren, the Catholic child of today must be 
more firmly grounded in the truths of his Church, must know 
more thoroughly what he does in his religious life, and why he 
does it, and just what it means to the soul. 

Leakage continues both in city and country parishes. It is 
always helpful to watch another face problems like ours. With- 
in easy distance of the University of Vienna, a priest has been 
at work during the past ten years, and today he is the acknowl- 
edged fountain-head of the liturgical movement in Austria. That 
has been the life work of Dr. Parsch, and the fruits of the idle 
hours of this professor of theology are amazing. Ten years ago 
Dr. Parsch accepted the task of placing the liturgy into the 
hands of the common man as the best means of halting and 
curing an awful and growing loss of faith. His little pamphlets, 
leaves torn from the Missal and the Rituale, and translated 
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into German, have been scattered over all German speaking 
lands, issue following issue like magic from his whirling presses. 
He lays the foundation of his liturgical apostolate in the school, 
and then pastor and church assist its continued growth during the 
after-school years. Before each Mass in the parish church there 
is a short talk on the liturgy of the day. Once a week he gathers 
his people around him beneath the trees and goes through the 
calendar of the week, which instructs his people in the daily 
use of the Missal, giving them an interpretation of the Mass. 
One little incident will illustrate the graphic concreteness of 
Dr. Parsch’s liturgical catechetics. Dr. Parsch is seated among 
the children for the weekly lesson on the Mass. The first part 
of the Mass is the subject of instruction. The Confiteor, as an 
Act of Contrition and as a plea for Mercy, has been carefully 
explained. “Now let me draw a picture of what goes on in heaven 
when we say the Confiteor at Mass. I will sit in that chair for 
a throne and act as God. Hilda, you stand there as the Blessed 
Mother; Bernard, you stand there on the side as the Archangel 
Michael; Joseph, over here as St. John the Baptist: you two, as 
Peter and Paul. Now all the rest will kneel, with uplifted 
hands, and say the Confiteor.” During the first part of the 
prayer the youthful actors, impersonating the High Courtiers 
of heaven, were bidden to keep stern visage, but after the triple 
confession of guilt they were instructed to turn and plead for 
forgiveness for the humble suppliants. The “Misereatur” and 
the “Indulgentiam” gave assurance of pardon, and all were 
happy and thoughtful as they resumed their former places. The 
instruction hour closed with a hymn.t The claim which Dr. 
Parsch makes is that the liturgical way renders Catholic prac- 
tices intelligible, and therefore fosters their continuance in the 
after-school years. By forming a child for a visible religion in a 
visible church, you train him to become a practical Catholic. 
The why and wherefore ideal, i.e., teaching children to under- 
stand the why of all they do, and see done in Church, is worth 
striving for. I now propose to those whose duty it is to watch 
over the religious upbringing of children, viz., parents, pastors 
and teachers, that the surest and quickest remedy for minimiz- 
ing the evil of leakage is along the path of liturgical education. 


* Liturgy for the Common Man in Austria—G. Ellard, 8.J., Orate Fratres. 
Dec. 2, 1928, pp. 17-22. 
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THE CATECHISM WAY 


Since the religious revolt of the sixteenth century, we have 
considered theological formule as the chief thing in the religious 
education of the child. Another bequest that has come down 
to us from the so-called reformers is that the collective and cor- 
porate worship of the ages of faith has degenerated into an indi- 
vidual and personal form of devotion that is alien to the Cath- 
olic mentality and refuses to collaborate in a common work. 
Let me designate the methods of teaching religion that have been 
in vogue and that are still current as the catechism way because 
the catechism has dominated the classroom. We are foolish if 
we believe that the catechism way has produced all the effects on 
the lives of the children that were hoped from it. One serious 
criticism that may be urged against the catechism way is that 
our children do not enjoy the way they learn their Faith. Joy 
is the daily bread of children. In the teaching of religion have 
we been as generous in dispensing that bread as we might have 
been? Joy is a most important pedagogical factor in moral 
development. Supernatural Joy, the only joy that is really last- 
ing, truly perfects human nature. 

The catechism way has failed as a school for character forma- 
tion because we have relied too much on homilies, failing to 
realize that, because the application is apparent to us, it may 
not be so to the children. “Honour thy father and thy mother” 
is an easy commandment to memorize, but it often happens that 
even the brightest child may not see its application to his own 
personal conduct. Specific instruction, definite practice, and 
freedom are necessary if we are to lead the child to build from 
within. ‘“Concreteness,” says a Catholic educator, “is not the 
most important element of the teacher’s method, but it is the 
element most neglected in Catholic education of character today, 
and believers in the Gospel know what neglect even of little 
things entails.” 

THE LITURGICAL WAY 

Much of what we do as religious teachers has been written 
in water. We work hard, and yet the history of the after-school 
years of many of our pupils portrays a sad picture for us. If we 
were to seek an explanation we might discover that the divorce 
that exists between the teaching of the faith and the living of 
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the faith, between the religious lesson and daily experience sug- 
gests one of the main reasons. Do the lessons on Christian Doc- 
trine bear down upon the every-day life of the child? If not, 
how then can we bridge the gap, cement the bond, between daily 
experience and the religious lesson? The parable method of 
Christ brought ordinary things back to his audiences in a new 
light. Religion to the Jew was confined to the Synagogue, and 
the affairs of life remained uncorrelated. Christ used the com- 
mon things of life to illustrate his lessons. The people won- 
dered at this linking of the fishes in the sea, the birds in the air, 
etc., with religious applications. When Christ ascended into 
Heaven the people were constantly reminded of His teaching 
whenever they saw the sower going out to sow his seed, or the 
shepherd guarding his flock. The liturgy offers to our teachers 
of religion a parable method wherein religion is associated at 
every turn with innumerable things. We see bread, water, oil, 
salt used in the administration of the sacraments. The liturgical 
way will develop a religious complex in the minds of our pupils, 
and will unfold to the child the practical living application of 
much in the catechism that lies in the child mind as dead- 
storage. I am now advocating the liturgy as the best channel 
of making religious doctrine bear down upon life. It will do 
for our pupils what the parable method of Christ did for His 
audiences. The people saw the lilies in the field, the waving 
corn, and they were reminded of the religious truths associated 
with them. 
The shifting sand, the lily flower, 
The lowly grasses, waving wheat, 
The cast-out salt, the scattered seed, 
The cockle growing near their feet. 


The common things of daily life, 
He glorified where’er He trod, 
Empowering them (by speech divine) 
To lead men up to things of God. 

Christ obeyed the same principle when He made the humblest 
elements, water, bread, oil, the channels through which a life 
that was divine was to flow from Him into man’s soul. Man 
had strayed from God through the senses, and it was necessary 
to track him down the very ways in which he had erred. In 
the liturgy the senses are made the gateways to the soul. When 
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the Church speaks to us, in the prayerful Gothic lines of medie- 
val cathedrals, in the symbolism of her ritual, through the uni- 
versal language of color, she would make sense the bearer of 
meaning to spirit. Through the visible form of her liturgy, she 
wishes us to discern the invisible things of God, so that, while 
the outward symbols strike the senses, their deeper meaning may 
fill the mind. The Church is a society composed of men, and 
since man consists of body and soul and is, moreover, a social 
being, therefore her worship must be exterior as well as interior, 
and must be shared by all in common. The divorce between the 
theory and practice of religion is healed by the liturgy. It 
teaches the mind through the senses, the heart through the emo- 
tions, the individual through Society. Pius X, called the liturgy 
“the primary font of the Catholic religious life, and indispensable 
to the nourishing of it.” 

Note carefully the words used by that saintly Pope. He calls 
the liturgy the font, the source from which flows the strong cur- 
rent of religious life. The liturgy is more than the well-spring, 
it is the power that keeps the current flowing, fructifying the 
seed of faith that grows by its running waters until it blossoms, 
and finally bursts, into a Christ-like bloom in our souls. 


CONTRASTS IN METHOD 


The liturgy offers to the people the one complete form of reli- 
gious experience. Children who approach their faith along the 
liturgical way are helped to live the Catholic faith, and not 
merely to learn its explanation. 

There is a mighty difference between learning from a book and 
living through an experience. The same difference exists be- 
tween approaching our faith through the catechism or through 
participating in the liturgy. In a preface to Liturgy, the Life of 
the Church, the Abbot of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minne- 
sota, contrasts the two approaches—“The liturgy is the expres- 
sion, in a solemn and public manner, of the beliefs, the loves, 
the aspirations, the hopes, and the fears of the faithful in regard 
to God. It is not a cold, theoretical exposition of these things, 
as we have it in the catechism and theological books. It is the 
product of soul-stirring religious experience; it throbs with the 
life and warmth of the fire of the Holy Spirit, with whose very 
words it is replete, and under whose inspiration it came into 
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being. Like nothing else it has the power to stir the soul, to 
vivify it, and to give it savor for the things of God. Its center 
is the holy Eucharist, and the other sacraments, through which 
supernatural life and strength are imparted to the soul.” ? 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE PEOPLE 


What Dr. Parsch has done for the people in Austria suf- 
ficiently establishes the claim that the liturgy remains, today as 
it was of old, the theology of the people. In his own parish the 
people have learned to pray “with understanding,” and through 
the increasing output of his whirling presses the people in Ger- 
man-speaking lands are living with the Church throughout the 
year. “We are leading the people back,” said Dr. Parsch to an 
interviewer, “after a long, long absence to the Church’s own piety 
and inner life.” * The catechism way, begotten of the Protestant 
Revolt, has dominated the teaching of religion for too long. We 
have expected too much from doctrinal instruction; practice and 
habit are more important in religious education. The catechism 
control has emphasized instruction at the expense of education. 
The child is not formed to the image of Christ by formulas 
learned, but by acts. “Christianity is not mere teaching or 
doctrine. It is, above all, living and doing.” * 

The catechism way teaches religion, but teaches it as a theory, 
which the child frequently fails to put into practice, or to see 
how it may be applied to the concrete situations of its own life. 
A teacher of merit once said to me at the conclusion of the 
examination in Christian Doctrine: “Thank Heaven the cate- 
chism examination is over. I can now teach my class how to 
love Our Blessed Lord.” I saw exactly what she meant. The 
course of doctrine to be covered in the catechism left no time 
for leading the children to Him. 

Getting back to sound principles of education, we know that 
the best way to learn anything is by trying to do it, and we 
benefit more by our attempts at doing a thing than from many 
preliminary instructions on how to do it. Religion is no excep- 
tion. The child will learn religion not from the catechism, which 


* Lat Beauduin L., Liturgical Press, Col- 


legeville, 
2, 1928, p. 21. 
« with the Church, p. xviii. 
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I might call the book of rules, but from living it. The athlete 
never develops by concentrating on the book of rules—he trains 
and tries, trains and tries, until he reaches the goal by repeated 
efforts. The Christian does not develop by perusing the catechism 
text, he also must grow by living. 


THE CATECHISM WAY VS. THE LITURGICAL WAY | 


Dom. Beauduin, O.8.B., draws a contrast between the cate- 
chism way and the liturgical way in Liturgy, the Life of the 
Church: 


“The catechism teaches us that the Second Person of the Trin- 
ity was made flesh in the womb of the most holy Virgin. This 
is its formula, and it is necessary; but it does not suffice for the 
people and the children. However, we have the feast of Christ- 
mas, a Christmas eloquent of the past, with its cessation from 
work, its nocturnal or morning office, its three Masses which 
narrate the whole mystery, its churches lighted up, its joyous 
chimes and chants, its naive cribs; a Christmas of long ag0, with 
its echoes ringing at the family hearth and at the family table 
of the poor and rich alike, a Christmas with its accompaniment 
of Christian Joy and life. This is our dogma as the Church 
rt of 5) in the material language which we understand so 
well” (p. 49). 


The catechism formula instructs, and instruction is necessary. 
“What is the Incarnation”? runs the catechism. “The Incarna- 
tion means that God the Son, the second person of the Blessed 
Trinity, became man.” The dogma is learned in this catechis- 
mal fermula but it is made vital through the liturgy of Advent, 
Christmas and Epiphany. The dogma enters through the door 
of the liturgy into the mind, the heart, the soul of the people 
with consummate pedagogical skill. Nowadays the people do 
not read the works of the early Fathers; they do not study the- 
ology. Before the era of the catechism, the people learned their 
theology by praying and living with the Church. The liturgy 
was then the catechism, the theology of the people, and it remains 
today the most striking, most widespread, most popular, and 
most easily understood witness of our faith. If we would teach 
theology to the children and the people let us follow the example 
of Dr. Parsch in Austria, by avoiding treatises, and unlocking 
the Missal and the ritual. Liturgy more than catechismal for- 
mulas makes Christ real to the Christian. In fact, the liturgy 
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is Christ; Christ praying, Christ lecturing, Christ in the Mass 
living His life again. 
“To TEACH AND QUICKEN ALL” 


Let us be practical and ask: How is this to be accomplished 
in our schools? Our teachers must go back to the liturgy, and 
there warm their hearts anew, and then the children will catch 
the glow from the forge of their hearts. There is no part of the 
catechism or Bible history that cannot be linked with the pass- 
ing year. “In fact,” writes Bossuet in his Catéchisme Liturgique, 
“if the Christians drew their spirit truly from the feasts, they 
would lack in nothing that they should know, since they would 
find in these feasts all the wholesome teachings, together with 
a multitude of good examples.” Again let me say that another 
defect of the catechism way is that it influences the mind but 
leaves the heart of the child unmoved. The liturgical way goes 
straight to the hearts of the children, giving them something that 
instructs and grips at the same time. The words of the present 
Holy Father, contained in his Encyclical Letter on the Feast of 
the Kingship of Christ, leaves nothing more to be said for mak- 


ing the liturgical year the uprights around which teachers would 
twine every part of Christian Doctrine. 


“The feasts of the Church year are more suitable for instruct- 
ing people in the faith, and for bringing the fullness of interior 
Joy to their souls, than the solemn expositions of the Church’s 
teaching office. For these expositions are generally appreciated 
by but a few of the learned; the feasts, however, teach and 
quicken all the people. The spoken word sounds but once; the 
feasts speak to us every year and at all times. Dissertations 
have a salutary influence upon the mind, but the feast days influ- 
ence the heart as well as the mind, and thus grip the whole man. 
Since man is made up of body and soul, he needs the stimulating 
force conveyed by the feasts, so that his spirit may receive in- 
struction from the manifold beauty of the holy rites, and so that 
these go over into flesh and blood and thus advance his spiritual 
life.” 

WHAT IS THE LITURGY? 

The answer to that question is that the Liturgy is the great 
school of the Church, which may be seen at work during the ages 
of faith, before the religious revolt of the sixteenth century 
arrested its growth by the blight-laden doctrine of individualism. 
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The voice of Pius X calling us back to the liturgical life re- 
echoes still around the Catholic world, and the present Holy 
Father is repeating that call to come back. The liturgy is a 
hidden treasure worth seeking. It is a heaven forged language 
through which the Church speaks to us. It is the normal and 
infallible path to a solid piety. History shows how piety seeking 
its nourishment elsewhere has lost the true Christian spirit. To 
follow the liturgy means to have one’s devotional life anchored 
in, and drawn from the Church’s own prayer life and worship. 
“To have a liturgical spirit means to choose the authentic rather 
than the self-invented, the general rather than the particular, to 
launch out into the flowing current of the Church’s life rather 
than divert the running water into reservoirs of one’s own 
making.” 

For centuries it was the vehicle of instruction. The people 
did not learn the supernatural truths through abstract state- 
ments. They prayed their faith, living with the Church through- 
out the cycles of her feasts. The liturgy did more than instruct; 
it was also the channel through which the life of the Church 
flowed into the hearts of the people. The passing year was 4 
continuous object lesson on how to become saints. The people 
not only followed the life of Christ from Advent to Pentecost, 
but they also walked with His friends, the Saints, and saw in 
them models and examples. The Collect for the Mass of St. 
Ignatius, July 31, illustrates how the people were trained to 
view the saints as mirrors, reflecting, each in his own way, some 
virtue that adorned the life of Christ, the Supreme Model: 
“Vouchsafe unto us that after battling upon this earth even as 
he battled, helped by his prayers, it may one day be ours to be 


crowned with Him in heaven.” 
JoHn T. McManon. 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Perth, West Australia. 


*Orate Fratres. October 5, 1930, p. 506. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SCOTTISH SYSTEM «fF ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION | 


I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


If it can be truthfully said that “for more than a century and 
a half from 1696, Scotland was, in the face of poverty and tur- 
moil, in the van of educated nations” (Kerr, Scottish Education, 
p. 179), it can be added with equal truth, that the Catholic 
Church contributed, in the way of preparation, its full share to- 
wards that achievement. Grant, in his Burgh Schools of Scot- 
land, says: “The Church, after having founded schools all over 
the country, made the grand and successful effort to establish 
universities—studia generalia—in which the rich and the poor 
received together a liberal education” (p. 18). 

It is safe to assume that the establishment or the keeping of 
schools of some kind began with the settlement of Columba in 
Iona, in 563. As the faith spread, schools became more numer- 
ous. The chief object of these abbey, cathedral and collegiate 
schools was to teach religion and morality, and to serve as pre- 
paratory institutions for the priesthood. Early in the thirteenth 
century we find a common and useful type of school (and one 
that survived the Reformation), namely, the sang school, in 
which there were taught “manners and vertew,” besides music 
and singing. Throughout the Middle Ages popes and kings, 
bishops and abbots, noblemen and town councils at various times 
founded and supported schools of diverse description. At the 
end of the fifteenth century the little country of Scotland had 
three universities: St. Andrews (1411), Glasgow (1450), and 
Aberdeen (1494). 

There is evidence to show that at this time there was not only 
a desire for education, but a determination that it shall be sup- 
plied and received. Parliament passed an act in 1496, requiring 
sons of barons and freeholders to attend school until they were 
“competentlie foundit.” Neglect or refusal was punishable by 
fine. This is one of the earliest and most curious examples of 
compulsory education. 

Schools were entirely controlled by the Church before gram- 
mar and burgh schools came into existence. The early grammar 
schools were wholly under church supervision. In the century 
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preceding the Reformation both grammar and burgh schools were 
partly controlled by town councils. In rare instances the rights 
of the-Church were disregarded or disputed. More frequently 
the patronage of schools was shared between the ecclesiastical and 
and civil authorities. Both opposed and at times suppressed pri- 
vate schools, i.e., schools established without their sanction. 
The Reformation and events that accompanied it certainly 
caused general education, on the one hand, to suffer long, and 
Catholic education, on the other hand, soon simply to disappear. 
The larger part of the patrimony of the Church was seized by 
the nobility; of the little that fell into the hands of the reformers 
hardly anything was left for education. Consequently, the New 
Church, although given the power of superintendence and ap- 
proval of schools by the parliamentary act of 1567, could scarcely 
exercise that power to any practical avail; and although given 
the right to reform schools and colleges by the act of 1592, could 
only with difficulty maintain some, let alone reform all. The 
two acts were perhaps more favorable to Protestantism indi- 
rectly, as they legislated Catholic schools out of existence. — 
In the series of Penal Laws, beginning with the statute of 
1560 and ending in the repeal of the whole Penal Code in 1793, 
there were many measures that affected Catholic education. In 
1640 teachers and parents were required to conform. In 1681 
all persons holding office were to take an oath of allegiance to 
Protestantism. By the parliamentary proclamation of 1689 all 
Catholics were excluded from office. In 1690 schoolmasters were 
specifically bound to subscribe to the Confession of Faith. Last- 
ly, by way of repetition, the penal statute of 1700 barred 
“Papists” from schoolmastership. There was a brief respite 
under James I and again, several generations later, under James 
II. The Penal Code accomplished its aim, for in 1670 the Cath- 


olic Church barely numbered 14,000 souls, which number finally |. | 


dwindled to about 2,000. The repeal of the Code and the pass- 
ing of the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 stimulated a slew ° 
revival of the Faith, while Irish immigration, and the re-erection 
of the Hierarchy in 1878, brought about accelerated growth. 

As pointed out above, the Established Church was given con- 
trol of schools; but it happened more frequently, just as it did 
before the Reformation, that town councils exercised the right 
to appoint teachers and to fix fees and salaries. The authority 
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of the Church was determined by Parliament itself, incidental 
to legislative efforts to extend education. In 1633 the establish- 
ment of parish schools was authorized under the direction of the 
bishops. In 1646 it was ordained that there be a school founded 
in every parish by the advice of the presbyteries. The Act of 
1696 provided that a school should be established and a school- 
master appointed in every parish not already having one, by the 
advice of the heritors and the minister of the parish. (Graham, 
Manual of Education Acts, p. 4). These efforts were made in ac- 
cordance with Knox’s scheme to furnish general instruction in 
every part of the country. 

While many parish, grammar and burgh schools did advanced 
work of the most creditable sort, general elementary education 
was not in a happy state. Parliamentary legislation without 
parliamentary funds did not appreciably ameliorate the condi- 
tion. It remained for non-governmental agencies to undertake 
the task. One of the most successful of these agencies was the 
Society for the Prapagation of Christian Knowledge. It was 
approved and received its patent in 1709. Its promoters worked 
with a zeal most praiseworthy, and within the century estab- 
lished upward of a hundred schools. The fine example was fol- 
lowed by others. There were founded three Gaelic Societies: one 
in Edinburgh (1811), one in Glasgow (1812), and one in Inver- 
ness (1818). The first aimed at teaching Gaelic only; the other 
two at teaching the three R’s. 

In 1821 primary schools were as under, excepting Caithness, 
Orkney and Shetland (Kerr, Scottish Education, p. 188): 


The General Assembly of the Church at this stage also awoke 
to the necessity of the work. Its Committee on Education hav- 
ing reported that in six synods in the North of Scotland 250 
schools were needed, proceedings were at once commenced to 
supply the deficiency. The General Assembly and the Society 


Gaelic Society of Edinburgh.................... 77 
Gaelic Society of Glasgow................0000- 48 
Gaelic Society of Inverness seme | 65) 
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for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge became friendly 
rivals. The latter had, in 1871, about 200 schools, and the 
former, in 1873, over 300. 

The first materially helpful Act of the Government was 
passed in 1838. It provided that grants be made in the form 
of endowments, the proceeds of which were to pay the salaries 
of teachers. The following year the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment was established, for the purpose, mainly, of administering 
the grants. The grants were at first conditioned upon an ex- 
amination of the teacher as well as of the school. Later the 
notorious system of “payment by results” was instituted, the 
“results” being the efficiency records of pupils. The few Catho- 
lic schools then existing had a share in the benefits of these 
grants, on a basis of equality with other schools. 

Beginning with the Education Act of 1872 a series of progres- 
sive and constructive measures were passed by Parliament. 
The main provisions of the fundamental act of 1872 were as 
follows: (1) School boards shall be elected for each parish and 
burgh, and shall have immediate control. (2) School boards 
may appoint managers (not less than 3). (3) School boards 
may agree to transference of voluntary schools. (4) Fees may 
be charged. (5) School boards may impose local rates. (6) 
Grants shall be paid to public schools, and to voluntary schools 
complying with requirements. (7) Schools receiving grants 
shall be subject to inspection. (8) Religious instruction shall 
not be compulsory. (9) Public school principals must be 
certificated. 

As regards the rest of the more important Education Acts, 
down to the great Act of 1918, it will perhaps be sufficient for 
our purpose simply to recite them. 

The Act of 1878 regulated child labor. The Act of 1887 auth- 
orized school boards to erect and maintain technical schools. 
The Act of 1889 transferred some educational powers of cer- 
tain government departments to county councils and made pri- 
mary education free. By an Act of 1892 increased government 
aid was given to schools. In the same year the Secondary Edu- 
cation Committees (abolished by the Act of 1918) were created, 
and were allotted one district each out of 39. The Act of 1893 
made provision for the establishment of day industrial schools. 
The Act of 1897 regulated grants to voluntary schools. The Act 
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of 1901 further regulated child labor and made education com- 
pulsory to the age of 13. The Act of 1908 made grants in aid 
of teachers’ retirement allowance, required medical inspection of 
schools, authorized provision of books, food and clothing for 
needy children, and amended some existing laws. At present 
the Scottish system is administered mainly under the Education 
Act of 1918. 


Il. PRESENT STATE 


Classification of Schools—The Scottish system has some 
peculiar features that are worth noting. Education is divided 
into primary, supplementary, continuation, intermediate, second- 
ary and higher. Compulsory primary education extends from 
7 to 15 years of age, and in reality includes supplementary edu- 
cation. After the completion of the primary course proper at 
the age of 13, a supplementary course is given to those who are 
planning to prepare for a trade. Attendance at continuation 
classes may be made compulsory from 15 to 18 years of age, de- 
pending upon local circumstances. Those who are to receive 
secondary education, enter either an intermediate or a second- . 
ary school after they have completed the primary course proper. 
The intermediate course lasts 3 years, and is a secondary course 
condensed. The secondary course extends over a period of 5 
years. There are also, of course, industrial schools, technical 
_ colleges, and four universities. 

Ownership of Schools.—The public Education Authorities own 
practically over 90 per cent of all schools. The large majority 
of schools, therefore, are public schools. The few remaining 
“voluntary” schools are owned by religious associations or other 
private corporations. The so-called “transferred voluntary” 
schools were formerly privately owned, and have been sold, 
leased or given to the Education Authorities. 

Administration and Control_—The highest authority is the 
Scottish Education Department, whose members are appointed 
by the Crown. Its powers and duties are as follows: (a) fram- 
ing the Code of Regulations; (b) administering grants and 
pensions; (c) superintending the administration of other funds; 
(d) maintaining a system of inspection; (e) regulating the cer- 
tification of teachers; (f) reporting to Parliament. An Ad- 
visory Council, to assist the Deparment, similar to the English 
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Consultative Committee, may be established by order of His 
Majesty in Council. 

The local Education Authorities control schools in their respec- 
tive areas. There are 38 areas: 5 “scheduled burghs” (Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee and Leith) and 33 counties. 
The members of each Authority are elected by popular vote once 
in 3 years. Their number is determined for each area by the 
Secretary for Scotland. The present Education Authorities are 
composed of from 10 to 45 members each. Their powers are as 
follows: (a) the establishment of Committees; (b) the raising 
of money by loan or rate and the control of expenditures; (c) 
the acquisition and the holding of land; (d) the appointment, 
transfer, remuneration and dismissal of teachers; (e) the ap- 
pointment of bursars and facilitating attendance at secondary 
and other institutions; (f) the recognition, establishment or 
discontinuance of schools; (g) the preparation of schemes for 
the approval of the Department, relative to the transfer of 
schools; (h) provision of free textbooks and books for general 
reading. Each education authority must establish a Local 
Advisory Council, representing the views of bodies interested in 
education. 

School Management Committees are appointed by the Edu- 
cation Authorities for the management of schools or groups of 
schools within an area. Such a committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Education Authority, of local interests, of 
parents, of teachers, and, in the case of a transferred voluntary 
school, of the particular religious denomination. The Com- 
mittee has all powers of management and supervision, except- 
ing those properly belonging to the Education Authority; it is 
also subject to regulations made by the Education Authority re- 
garding finance; however, if in the case of a county, schools are 
grouped around a secondary school as center, the Committee in 
charge of such group is not subject to such regulations. 

The few schools not receiving public money are not inter- 
fered with. The status of Catholic schools as regards control 
will be made clear below, under “Voluntary or Denominational 
Schools.” 

Attendance.—Primary education is compulsory from 7 to 15 
years of age; it may be extended under the continuation plan 
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to the age of 18. Exemption will not be granted to children 
under the age of 13. 

Religious Instruction—In public schools religion is optional. 
The Education Authority may determine, whether or not re- 
ligious instruction shall be given; if any is given, the Conscience 
Clause guarantees exemption to children whose parents object. 
In transferred schools the teaching of religion continues as be- 
fore. Any school receiving grants must be open to children of 
all denominations. 

Training, Certification and Appointment of Teachers.—The 
Department makes regulations for the training of teachers. A 
certified teacher is one holding a certificate of competency 
granted to those who have gone through the required training 
and passed the prescribed examination. The principal of a 
public school must hold a certificate of competency. As stated 
above, teachers are appointed by the Education Authority. Ap- 
pointments to transferred schools are subject to the approval of 
the original owners. 

General Support—The chief sources of support for various 
schools are: (a) Government grants; (b) local rates; (c) fees 
in some instances; (d) voluntary contributions by the Educa- 
tion Authority; (e) payment by the Education Authority for the 
education of non-resident pupils; (f) income from property; (g) 
bequests. 

Voluntary or Denominational Schools—With reference to 
these schools the important Act of 1918 provides in substance 
as follows: 

1. Voluntary schools may be transferred by sale, lease or 
otherwise to the Education Authorities, on such terms as may 
be agreed upon, or, failing agreement, as may be determined by 
an arbiter appointed by the Department. If transfer is offered 
by the private owners it must be accepted by the public authori- 
ties. 

2. A voluntary school not transferred within 2 years after 
the passing of the act, cannot receive any grants, unless the De- 
partment sees fit to extend the time limit. 

3. Grants payable to a transferred school are paid to the 
Education Authority. 

4. A transferred school becomes a public school, controlled by 
public authority—provided that (a) the existing staff of teach- 
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ers shall be taken over and placed upon the regular scale of 
salaries; (b) teachers appointed to the staff of a transferred 
school shall be approved as regards character and religion by 
the authorities of the church which transferred the school; (c) 
for religious instruction and observance the same amount of 
time shall be set apart as under the former management; (d) 
the Education Authority shall appoint a supervisor of religious 
instruction for each transferred school who shall be approved 
by the proper church authorities. 

5. Any dispute regarding provisions under Sec. 4 shall be de- 
cided by the Department. 

6. Orphanages and schools for defective children need not 
be transferred. 

7. To schools established after the passing of the Act its pro- 
visions shall apply with proper modifications. 

8. If the Department sees the necessity of establishing a 
school in any place where a denomination would ordinarily es- 
tablish it, to such a school the same provisions shall apply re- 
garding teachers and religious matters as apply to transferred 
schools. 

9. A transferred school must be continued for not less than 
10 years. If after 10 years the Department, upon representa- 
tion by the Education Authority, judges that a transferred 
school is no longer necessary as such, it may either be discon- 
tinued or be managed in all respects as if it had never been 
other than a public school. 

10. A section of the Act of 1872, providing that two-thirds 
of the managers of a voluntary school must consent to transfer, 
is held valid. 

11. An Education Authority may contribute to the mainte- 
nance of a school not under its management, upon being rea- 
sonably represented on the governing body of the school. 

According to the latest available reports practically all Catho- 
lic elementary schools have been transferred to the Education 
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ADOLESCENCE* 


The widespread popular interest in adolescence is not sur- 
prising. Studies of criminals have shown that a very large 
proportion of delinquent careers begin during this age period. 
On the other hand, the phenomenon of “religious conversion” is 
associated with adolescence. It would appear, therefore, that 
this age is one in which the individual’s life is quite likely to 
take a definite direction for better or for worse. It would 
seem wise, therefore, for those who have an interest in the 
young to learn all that is possible about this difficult age. 

In spite of the large amount of literature which adolescent 
problems have evoked, the surprising fact remains that authen- 
tic scientific research in this field is still extremely rare. Only 
a very small percentage of the published discussions deserve 
the name of original research. Many fundamental questions re- 
main unsolved. There is much uncertainty, much misunder- 
standing, and much unregulated over-statement. 

Perhaps some of this confusion is due to the fact that the 
term adolescence is itself used quite commonly in two very 
different meanings. The term is defined by some in terms of 
chronological age, while others look upon it as a stage of physi- 
ological maturity. 

This confusion exists not only among popular writers but 
among competent scientists as well. A particularly flagrant ex- 
ample is furnished by Brooks (6) who has written an excellent 
volume on adolescence. On the first page of his book he defines 
the term as follows: “Adolescence . . . refers to the period of 
growth extending approximately from age twelve or thirteen 
to twenty.” This is a perfectly clear definition and it is based 
entirely upon birthday age. Adolescence is defined as a spe- 
cific age period. Yet in the very next paragraph the author 
states: “By puberty is meant the initial stage of adolescence, 
the earliest age at which the individual is capable of begetting 
or bearing offspring. Puberty among girls begins, on, the aver- 
age, about the thirteenth year, and, among boys, about the four- 


* This paper is a review of some of the more important studies on ado- 
lescence published since January 1, 1928. Earlier works will be men- 
tioned only where necessary to give the proper background. 
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teenth year.” Here is a definition which flatly contradicts the 
previous one. For if puberty is the initial stage of adolescence 
and if this initial stage begins at about fourteen in boys, how 
can one define adolescence as the period “extending approxi- 
mately from age twelve or thirteen to twenty?” 

This contradiction is more apparent when one realizes that 
the occurrence of puberty as late as sixteen or seventeen is not 
at all unusual in boys and even in girls. What shall we say, 
therefore, of the sixteen-year-old boy who has not yet reached 
puberty? According to the first definition given by Brooks he 
is already half way through adolescence. According to the sec- 
ond definition his adolescence has not even begun. 

The result of these conflicting definitions which run through 
the whole literature on the subject has led to much misunder- 
standing. To avoid this confusion we shall define “puberty” as 
the time at which the child first becomes capable of begetting 
or bearing children, and “adolescence” as the age period which © 
extends from puberty to the completion of physical growth. 
According to these definitions puberty is a point of time, whereas 
adolescence is an age period. 

Having thus defined our terms we shall propose two questions: 

1. What are the physical changes which take place during ado- 
lescence and what causes underlie them? 

2. What changes in behavior take place upon the appearance 
of these signs? 

As has already been remarked, adolescence is ushered in by 
puberty which is the time at which the child becomes capable 
of begetting or bearing children. Besides this “primary char- 
acteristic” there are a number of other physical changes which 
occur soon before, during, or after, puberty. These changes are 
grouped together under the term “secondary characteristics.” 

Among these secondary characteristics perhaps the most 
striking is rapid physical growth. The study of growth curves 
reveals the fact that there is a sudden acceleration of growth 
in almost all physical measurements somewhere around puberty. 
We say, “somewhere around puberty” because there exists very 
little scientific evidence to show whether the acceleration be- 
gins before, at, or after that point of time. Many positive state- 
ments on this subject are to be found in the literature but un- 
fortunately they are nearly always based on growth curves 
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compiled from the study of a large number of children. From 
such group curves based on the measurements of a large num- 
ber of individuals, in whom puberty has presumably appeared 
at different dates, it is impossible to draw any certain conclu- 
sions about the relation between puberty and accelerated growth 
in the individual. 

Not only is rapid growth associated with this period but body 
form changes rapidly. We all associate a certain type of body 
contour with childhood and a different type with full adulthood. 
Such changes in body form appear during adolescence but here 
again the absence of a sufficient number of individual case 
studies will not permit one to make detailed. statements. The 
question of accelerated mental growth associated with this 
change is an extremely difficult one complicated as it is by the 
fact that science knows no absolute units of mental growth (5). 
The evidence at hand on a closely related subject seems to show 
that there is no correlation between the early occurrence of 
puberty and degree of intelligence (6, p. 158). 

This age period is further characterized by the appearance 
of the public, axillary, and (in the boy) labial hair and by the 
change in the voice. In this connection we are again obliged 
to confess that the present state of knowledge throws little 
light on the exact relation between the appearance of these phe- 
nomena and puberty, although it is evident from general obser- 
vation as well as from existing studies that labial hair and 
change of voice are postpubescent changes. 

The elementary question of the age at which puberty occurs 
among children in America is still not completely solved. In 
the case of girls the data are conflicting and incomplete while 
the question is almost virgin territory in the case of boys. The 
data at hand seem to indicate, however, that the average age 
of puberty in American boys is about fourteen and a half 
years while among girls it is slightly under fourteen. The curious 
reader will find a convenient summary of the data on which 
this statement is based in the bibliographic study of the growth 
of children made by the United States Children’s Bureau (41). 
Perhaps the most significant contribution to this question made 
during the period under review is Baldwin’s (3) method of deter- 
mining maturity in boys. In criticism of this it may be said that 
while a positive result undoubtedly proves that maturity has been 
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reached a negative result by no means demonstrates the contrary. 

It has been known for some time that hormones are the im- 
mediate cause of the physical changes of puberty and adoles- 
cence. Hormones, as the reader is probably aware, are the 
secretion of the ductless or endocrine glands. These secretions 
are taken up by the blood stream and are responsible for cer- 
tain bodily changes. Well-known examples of hormones are 
insulin which regulates the metabolism of sugar and thyroxin 
-which has an important influence on the general rate of metabo- 
lism. The hormones responsible for the physical phenomena 
of adolescence are substances of the same general nature as 
these. 

For some time investigators have been preparing potent con- 
centrates of female sex hormone and such preparations have 
even appeared on the market, although these commercial con- 
centrates are of doubtful physiological efficiency. It has been 
only within the last two years, however, that this hormone has 
been prepared in a crystalline form. Doisy, Veler, and Thayer 
(11, 12) and Butenandt (7), working independently, have both 
succeeded in effecting such a crystallization. The significance 
of this feat lies in the fact that the crystalline substance may 
reasonably be presumed to be the chemically pure hormone. 
The only absolute proof of the purity and of the composition 
of the crystalline product, however, is its synthesis from chemi- 
cal substances of known composition. Butenandt gives an em- 
pirical formula of C,,H,,0O, or C,,H,,0, for his product while 
the Doisy crystals seem to have the formula C,,H,,0,. 

It is interesting to note the wide variety of chemical processes 
which have been employed to prepare the concentrates men- 
tioned above. The most common methods have been extrac- 
tion with organic solvents such as ether, chloroform, benzene, 
or olive oil. Marrian (26, 27) following the method of Zondek 
has had particular success with a saponification method. Zon- 
dek (45) himself has succeeded in purifying the hormone by 
absorption with charcoal and by precipitation with the salts of 
a heavy metal, for example, lead acetate. 

There is an increasing amount of evidence that there are ac- 
tually two female hormones. Furthermore, it seems to be es- 
tablished that while the phenomena of adolescence are immedi- 
ately due to the sex hormone secreted by the Graafian follicles 
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and the corpus luteum, the whole process is first inaugurated 
by an entirely different hormone which is secreted by the an- 
terior lobe of the pitiutary gland. The progress of research on 
the female hormone has been aided very greatly by the ingen- 
ius and relatively accurate methods of bio-assay perfected by 
Frank and his collaborators (13). 

Work on the male hormone has lagged very much behind. 
It has been known for some years with increasing certainty 
that this hormone is secreted by the interstitial cells of the 
gonads. During the period under review some slight progress 
has been made towards the preparation of potent concentrates 
of this substance. Gallagher and Koch (11) extracted with 
alcohol, benzene, and acetone tissue taken from the bull and 
were able to prepare an active fraction 0.03 grams of which 
were shown to be active by its effect on the secondary sex char- 
acteristics of the capon. Funk, Harrow and Lejwa (14) were 
able to prepare a potent concentrate by extracting human 
urine with chloroform. 

The significance of the physiological work outlined above is 
greater than may appear at first glance. It is altogether con- 
ceivable that at some time in the near future the administra- 
tion of glandular substances may restore to normal life indi- 
viduals handicapped by a lack of maturity, and that the diffi- 
cult problems of adolescent development may be controlled to 
some extent by physiological measures. 

Turning now from the physiological phenomenon of adoles- 
cence to the psychological, we come at once upon a number of 
of theoretical works or works based upon mere general obser- 
vation. Most of these do not merit consideration in the pres- 
ent review because their scientific value is nil. Some studies, 
however, while not primarily concerned with the presentation 
of new data, are nevertheless genuine contributions on account 
of their value as interpretations. In this connection Gardner’s 
_ (18) study on the adolescent “nervous breakdown,” Pearson’s 
(33) article on the adolescent girl and her home, and Thor- 
becke’s (40) account of working class girls in industrial cen- 
ters deserve to be mentioned. Williams’ (43) collection of es- 
says also has its value; but it is somewhat marred by the au- 
thor’s constant and obvious striving after effect. 

The usual number of questionnaire studies continue to appear. 
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We have Sacks’ (34) book on the religious consciousness of 
late adolescence based upon questionnaires given to eight hun- 
dred adolescents and adults, and Strang’s (38) study of one 
hundred and forty high school girls who filled in schedules 
showing the time spent by them on specified days on various 
types of religious and non-religious activities. The usual criti- 
cisms of the questionnaire method apply here. 

Of more significance is a study by Mary A. Leal (23) pub- 
lished as a doctrinal dissertation at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The subjects of this study were 1,876 boys and 2,294 
girls, grades four to twelve, from New Britain, Connecticut. 
All children attending special classes for physical and mental 
defects and all continuation-school students were excluded from 
the study. The children actually used as subjects constituted 
sixty-two per cent of the boys and seventy-five per cent of the 
girls in the entire school system. 

Ratings of physiological maturity were obtained on a five- 
point scale by two physicians one of whom rated all the boys 
and the other all the girls, thus eliminating individual differ- 
ences of judgment. The median ages of children in group two 
(the “maturing group”) were 13.23 for the boys and 12.6 years 
for the girls. If these ages are to be taken to represent the 
occurrence of puberty they are somewhat smaller than one 
would expect. 

The same children were also rated by their grade teachers on 
a rating scale covering seventeen personality traits which were 
selected from the literature as being characteristic of adoles- 
cence. The following traits appeared to have a “positive asso- 
ciation with maturity” in both sexes: impatience with restric- 
tions, sympathy for the weak, interest in the opposite sex, 
avoidance of the opposite sex, evidence of a religious awaken- 
ing, gregariousness, interest in such causes as the S. P. C. A., 
and desire to reform others. In boys only there was a positive 
association in the case of two traits: interest in a particular 
occupation and loyalty to a person. In the case of girls only 
there was an association with one trait: loyalty to a clique. 

Leal’s study must be looked upon as pioneer work of the 
very highest significance. As far as the present writer knows, 
it is the first attempt to study the relation between physiologi- 
cal maturity and behavior in a large group by quantitative 
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methods. Its value is somewhat lowered, however, by certain 
very obvious defects in technique. One might question the ad- 
visability of combining dental age in a measure of physiologi- 
cal maturity. For there is no evidence to the present writer’s 
knowledge that dental age should be considered one of the sec- 
ondary characteristics of adolescence. The rating scale was 
very crude. It seems to have been devised without any con- 
sciousness of the pitfalls which exist in all rating-scale experi- 
ments. The combination of judgments made by a large number 
of different people of different groups into a single measure is 
a procedure very much open to criticism. Finally, the analysis 
of the data which was carried out very largely by an inspectional 
method does not seem to the present writer to have eliminated 
satisfactorily the disturbing influences of intelligence and chro- 
nological age. 

Turning now to the technique of case studies as a method 
for investigating adolescence, the study by Hurlock and Sender 
(22) deserves prominent mention. In addition to a question- 
naire secured from five hundred people who had charge of girls, 
the records of 142 court cases were studied. The object of the 
investigation was to see whether the “negative phase” described 
by Biihler actually existed. The conclusion was that “gener- 
ally restlessness and instability are concomitants of puberty 
in girls, but whether this disquietude becomes marked enough 
to be outstanding depends on a number of factors, the most 
important of which are environment and home training.” 

The present writer (15) has attempted to use the case method 
to study the effect of adolescence on a group of boys living 
in an urban environment. Unfortunately the number of cases, 
twenty, was:so small that generalization becomes dangerous. 
Then, too, the environment in which the boys lived was rather 
similar—a factor which makes it dangerous to extend the con- 
clusions to adolescence in general. The first interest in the 
study is perhaps its value as a contribution to method. 

Out of the twenty boys in the study for whom there were 
complete records for at least two or three years covering the 
period of adolescent change, in sixteen there was a definite and 
rather abrupt change in behavior. The most outstanding char- 
acteristic of this alteration was the rather sudden change of 
companionship. Adolescence marked the abrupt termination 
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of the gang age. Old friendships were broken and in cases where 
the lad was the member of a Boy Scout Troop that activity was 
uniformly abandoned. Concomitant with this change of com- 
panionship there was always a parallel change in play interests. 
The rather free and informal activities of the gang age gave 
way to the better organized recreation of adolescence. 

The adolescent love affair was not universal but it was defi- 
nitely present among four-tenths of the boys. In six-tenths 
there were more or less serious conduct difficulties often accom- 
panied by a struggle between the boy who suddenly felt him- 
self an adult and the parents who were anxious to keep him in 
a state of preadolescent subjection. In connection with the be- 
havior difficulties of the period the results of the New York 
Crime Commission’s (31) study of 251 adolescents are well 
worth reading. 

Students of the present writer made case studies of a group 
of girls at the ages of six, eight, ten, twelve, fourteen, and six- 
teen respectively. The object of these studies was to determine 
the effect of chronological age on behavior rather than the effect 
of physiological age. Certain incidental data, however, enable 
us to hazard some generalizations about the effect of adoles- 
cence. Moffit’s (30) account of the twelve-year-old group in 
the above study gives us a picture of the girl before adolescence. 
Parker’s (32) study of the fourteen-year-old group of whom an 
overwhelming majority were known to be physiologically ma- 
ture serves as a picture of the American girl just after the begin- 
ning of adolescence, while the same writer’s study of the six- 
teen-year-old group shows the effects of adolescence more fully 
developed. A comparison of these three groups, therefore, ought 
to throw light on the problem. It must be remarked in this 
connection that the term “twelve-year-old” refers to a child 
studied within a few days of her twelfth birthday and so with 
the other groups. 

Some of the outstanding differences between these groups 
were differences of social behavior. The twelve-year-old chil- 
dren were self-conscious. At fourteen this had largely disap- 
peared, while at sixteen the girls addressed adults “on more 
equal terms.” At twelve girls chose their friends largely for 
accidental reasons. At fourteen friendships based on con- 
geniality of character were more common. At sixteen indi- 
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vidual friendships were strong enough to survive after girls had 
graduated from grammar school and gone to different high 
schools. 

A striking change was apparent in attitudes towards boys. 
The twelve-year-old group seemed to be entirely negative on 
this point. At fourteen there was a lively interest but as yet 
“no fully developed love affair.” Two years later the interest 
in boys was very markedly developed. Parallel with, and prob- 
ably on account of, this change of attitude, was a rapidly grow- 
ing interest in dress and appearance. The change was also re- 
flected in the attitude towards dancing. This was beginning to 
appear at twelve and was very popular at fourteen. In the 
fourteen-year group, however, dancing was carried on for the 
most part informally among the girls themselves, while at six- 
teen it was likely to take the form of attendance at parties in 
mixed company. 

In the field of recreation there was a marked waning of 
interest in outdoor games with increasing age. At age twelve 
individualistic games were popular. At fourteen the emphasis 
was on team games. At sixteen even team games had declined 
noticeably in popularity. Reading preferences showed a change 
from girls’ books of the “series” type at twelve to books with 
“a slight love interest” at fourteen and to sentimental fiction at 
sixteen. Movie preferences showed a somewhat parallel change. 
At twelve the children attended only occasional birthday par- 
ties. At fourteen groups of girls had a succession of parties at 
each other’s houses. Dancing, singing, and simple card games 
were popular. At sixteen they had begun to go to organized 
dances with boys. 

A constantly increasing seriousness of purpose was evident. 
At twelve the child was beginning to face the realities of life 
although clinging regretfully to the romantic dreams of child- 
hood. “I would like to be a dancer but I guess I’ll be a stenog- 
rapher,” said one girl. At fourteen and sixteen vocational am- 
bitions were fairly definite. 

The mental and social problems of the adolescent have been 
emphasized constantly in the literature. Are these due to some 
inevitable cause inherent in the psychology of the child or 
are they due rather to peculiarities of our social organization? 
To answer this question Mead (29) resolved to study a group 
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of adolescent girls in a widely different environment to see 
whether the absence of our particular forms of social custom 
would be associated with the absence of our particular adoles- 
cent problems. To this purpose she spent six months in Samoa 
studying girl life in three small villages on the Island of Tau 
in the Manu’s Archipelago, the most primitive part of Samoa. 
In these three villages there were sixty-eight girls between the 
ages of approximately nine and twenty (exact birth dates were 
unobtainable) out of a general population of six hundred. Mead 
studied intensively fifty out of these sixty-eight girls classify- 
ing them as prepubescent, pubescent, and postpubescent. The 
casework method was used throughout and a sort of informal 
information and intelligence test was administered. 

Mead’s conclusions were that the problems of adjustment 
characteristic of the American adolescent were quite absent in 
Samoa. This was due apparently to many factors. The large 
households, comprising many families, almost eliminated the 
problems of the oldest, youngest, or only child, as well as the 
problems arising from a close parent-child relationship. Other 
problems were eliminated by a social attitude which encour- 
aged the dullard and discouraged precocity and genius. Emo- 
tional shocks were perhaps saved by the very full acquaintance 
of the child with the mysteries of life and death. The low 
standard of sex morality also may have prevented adolescent 
conflicts although here the medicine was obviously far worse 
than the disease. 

Having reviewed the physical and physiological aspects of 
adolescence it is interesting to inquire what is the connection 
between these two aspects of development? Can we say with 
certainty that the behavior changes of adolescence are directly 
caused by physiological maturation? Unfortunately evidence 
on these points is almost completely lacking. The present writer 
(16) has shown an interesting parallelism between the puberty 
curve and the curves representing loss of interest in several 
childish play activities. Such data based on groups rather than 
individuals, are, unfortunately, not altogether convincing. Ge- 
sell (19) and Stone and Doe-Kulmann (37) have presented 
data on children who matured with pathological precocity. It 
is impossible to say definitely from the meager evidence whether 
there is a parallel precocity of behavior traits. It has, of course, 
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been known for a long time that both men and animals who 
fail to mature physiologically lack the characteristic courage 
and masculinity of the normal male. Altogether, it must be said 
that the evidence favors the view that physical causes play a 
large part in the behavior characteristics of adolescence but that 
the data are by no means completely satisfying. 

It may be seen even from this brief review that adolescence 
is a problem with serious implications for behavior. A growing 
realization of this is reflected in the increasing number of gen- 
eral treatments of the subject. Schwab and Veeder (35) Boor- 
man (4) and Hollingworth (21) have written interesting sum- 
maries of the present knowledge of adolescence and have pointed 
out the implications for parents and others interested in the 
young. On the whole these three books are all sane handlings 
of the subject although Catholics may with reason dissent from 
some of the authors’ conclusions. Lombard (25) has prepared 
a brief reading course while Cavan and Cavan (8) and Brooks 
(6) have summed up the existing literature, the latter in a very 
comprehensive manner. Although the problems of adolescence 
have not received in the past the attention they deserve at the 
hands of competent scientists, there is every reason to believe 
that interest in these questions is at last thoroughly aroused and 
that the next few years will see a marked increase in the scien- 
tific research on the subject. 
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THE SCHOLARSHIP IDEAL AT THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


A university by its name is a place of universal learning, and 
an institution that is both a university and Catholic is doubly 
bound to the requirements of scholarship. The present purpose 
is to explain what one believes pure scholarship to be, what are 
the aims and purposes of the Catholic University, and finally the 
need for a national Catholic University equal to any university 
in the land, and acting as the head of the Catholic educational 
system in the United States. 

Perhaps one can best understand what scholarship is by con- 
sidering what the scholar does, for the young man who aspires 
to the name has many and varied tasks to perform, and much 
is expected of him. The term scholar is old, and from the middle 
ages on it has meant one who studies for mastery. Although 
the ideals of scholarship are now generally thought of in con- 
nection with graduate study, the methods are applicable in an 
analogous way to all classes. 

A scholar, then, is one who is eager to work, energetic in ad- 
vancing upon new problems, equally ready to give or to lend aid, 
prompt to deal with difficulties, and anxious to improve himself. 
He takes a strong and honorable pride in himself and in his work, 
and he endeavors to make this work as good as possible. He 
equips himself with such auxiliary studies and courses as he may 
need for the researches he undertakes. He is vigorous in reason- 
ing, and independent in intellect. His willingness to work is best 
indicated by the ground that he covers upon his own initiative, 
and without prompting from his instructor. And finally he is of 
the type which, upon completing his university career, will con- 
tinue to do research or creative work that will be a credit to the 
branch of learning in which he is interested, and to the univer- 
sity that sponsored his studies and gave his degree. In a word, 
the demands which true scholarship makes upon a man are both 
severe and exacting, and will call for one’s best and most 
thoughtful consideration. 

Are young men and women of this kind rare? Not at all. 
They may be found in the graduate departments of a score of 
universities scattered up and down the land. In fact, if a student 
does not possess such qualities, I would unhesitatingly say he 
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does not belong in advanced work, and there is no real place for 
him in the graduate departments of the Catholic University of 
America or, for that matter, of any other member of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. 

Scholarship is a high ideal, it is a thing measured not by hours 
and days but by results, for it deals with study, with labor, 
and with research. It is the very embodiment of the scientific 
method, it is the application of absolute accuracy to the search 
for truth, it is the culmination of that spirit which deliberately 
forgets self in the interest of science. I hold that a good scholar 
will never be lazy or self-centered any more than he will be wilful 
and headstrong, he must sacrificingly and freely give himself to 
his work, but he must also do this intelligently. 

But what of the student not in advanced courses? The work 
of such a boy is work measured in hours and valued by: credits. 
He performs tasks put before him, and moves on to others. It 
is significant that a variety of tasks awaits him, and that he 
works in many fields. He is a student, but not a scholar. 

But the graduate or advanced worker, abandoning the broad 
general scheme of education which is the whole theory of the 
liberal arts high school or college, and narrowing his attention, 
focusses upon one subject which he intends to master. He 
approaches his subject, not because he is driven to it, but because 
he desires it, and because he intends not to quit it until a definite 
mastery has been attained. He engages in reinforcing studies 
which will be of service to him in helping to interpret his 
main goal. He strives to learn, and to perform research that will 
lead him to new and definite truths, and he tries to present his 
discoveries neatly. If he can labor rapidly, so much the better. 
But whether swift or slow, he must possess accuracy. For the 
outcome of applied scholarship is ultimately the discovery of 
new facts, the advancement of scientific learning, the increase 
of scientific knowledge, and the spread of truth. 

With these ends in view, is any effort too great? I think not. 
For it is a splendid thing to feel that one can really work well; 
it is still finer to see that work producing tangible and useful 
results, but it is best of all to know that what one has discovered 
and proved is a bit of truth that will serve the toilers who come 
after us. This is the true spirit of the research worker and of 
the scholar. It is the spirit inculcated in the graduate depart- 
ments of the Catholic University of America. 
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Are these demands excessive? Is my picture perhaps an 
isolated one, and my view not common? Let me quote Dean 
Cross of Yale, in regard to advanced studies which lead to the 
Ph.D. degree. 


“It is in the Yale tradition that a student must become well 
acquainted with his field of study before undertaking special 
researches which may carry him on to the Ph.D. degree. His 
dissertation has always been regarded as only in ‘partial fulfil- 
ment’ of the requirements for this degree. Under the regulations 
now in force, a student is not accepted as a candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree until he has passed examinations in French and 
German (with the addition of Latin in several departments) and 
also a comprehensive examination, either written or oral (usually 
during his second year of residence) in a large field of study. In 
English, for example, the comprehensive examination covers the. 
entire range of our literature from the birth of Chaucer to the 
end of the Victorian era. In Chemistry it covers general and 
physical chemistry, organic chemistry, and analytical chemistry, 
including both qualitative and quantitative analysis. What is 
true of these departments is also true of all the rest. The out- 
come should be (although it cannot always be counted upon) a 


broad-minded scholar who, as shown by his dissertation, has also 
the mental energy and capacity to explore his special field a 
little further than his predecessors, and to organize and coordi- 
nate his discoveries in acceptable form. This is the ideal equally 
whether the recipient of the Ph.D. degree is to become a college 
teacher, or is preparing for a career of research.” 


The Catholic University of America holds indeed to a broad 
or Catholic interpretation of scholarship. It stresses as import- 
ant the ideal to be striven for, and the life of the scholar who 
strives. It offers well-organized courses carefully set before the 
attention of its students. It affords special studies in methods 
of research, it encourages the young student to continue in the 
field of his choice, it affords him abundant opportunity to work 
when he has made his selection, it holds up to his attention the 
matters just enumerated as the ideal of pure scholarship, and it 
interprets pure truth as the only goal for all scholarly efforts. 

At such objects the University aims, and it does so for this 
purpose that broad-minded scholars, as Dean Cross says, men of 
judgment and discernment, men of penetration and of fairness 
may be the result. For the men who think well, speak well, and 
write well, in other words the scholars, will ultimately become the 
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leaders of their generation. But one thinks well only after he 
has studied long and carefully, read much, pondered much, and 
digested much. When his scholarship has grown to its fullest 
flowering, it becomes the guiding resource of a well-ordered and 
well-balanced mind. One speaks well only out of experience, and 
writes well only when he possesses measured and logical views to 
set down and a good medium in which to record them. 

One may justly ask if any university in these United States 
is really accomplishing such results, if any school is bending 
so steadily to the task of trying to make good scholars. By 
their fruits you shall know them. The scholarship ideal at the 
Catholic University of America is bearing remarkable fruit in 
the form of published research of great value. It is adjudged of 
great value by contemporary scholars of the United States, of 
England, and of the Continent. Scholarly periodicals edited at 
Columbia, at Johns Hopkins, or Chicago, reviews written by 
men of professorial rank in Oxford and Cambridge, magazines 
fostered at the Universities of Paris and Berlin, have united to 
voice their satisfaction over experiments performed and dis- 
sertations written in the Catholic University of America. Such 
approval is gratifying. These universities are not Catholic, 
quite the contrary, and their exponents are under no obligation 
to praise the scholarship, the ideals, or the accomplishments of 
the Catholic University of America and its scholars, except for 
such obligations as truth and fairness place upon them. But 
they do speak whole-heartedly, without stint, and in the warmest 
terms. Their words are in such reviews as the American Journal 
of Philology, the Classical Journal, Bursian’s Jahresbericht, or 
the Musee Belge. 

These approbations mean much to the cause of pure scholar- 
ship in the United States and in the Catholic University of 
America. High ideals of study and of research, indeed, have 
dominated the school from the time of Bishop Spalding to the 
present, and they have never been higher than in the past decade 
during which so much fine work has been accomplished. The 
Catholic University Patristic Studies, for example, is a series 
sufficient to establish permanently the University’s claim to 
greatness in the field of research among Christian writers of the 
first centuries. With the exception of Princeton, no other uni- 
versity in the United States is engaged successfully in such a 
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field, and no other university is carrying out such research so 
elaborately. Such facts are of interest alike to the nonreligious 
scholar and the Catholic. Similarly, in chemistry, in the ancient 
classics, in history, in biology, in its every department, the Uni- 
versity is making definite and useful progress. One can see its 
graduate students working fifteen or sixteen hours a day, sacri- 
ficing time, effort, money, and recreation, in the pursuit of learn- 
ing, and in the effort to promote scientific studies. It is pleasant 
to see that the untiring labors of its scholars are keeping the 
Catholic University on a plane equal to that of any university 
as regards scholarly effort and thorough critical study. A word 
of praise is due the Knights of Columbus whose gifts have made 
possible much of this study and achievement. 

One is tempted to wonder at times if such tremendous exer- 
tions are worth their results. To such suggestion but one answer 
is possible. If the advancement of self were the object of all 
this labor, the reply might be that study could occasionally relax. 
But the ideals of scholarship in the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica are aimed not at self-aggrandizement, nor even—praiseworthy 
as the goal might seem—at the aggrandizement of the University 
which fosters such workers and studies. A broader scope and a 
higher aim lies behind all this toil, and as the scholar sacrifices 
himself for his science and his research, so his University in turn 
is devoting itself to a good cause, namely the training for higher 
study, and the advancement of higher study, for the Catholic 
men and women of the United States. If the Catholic University 
had never done anything else, the founding of the Catholic 
Sisters College would entitle it to the gratitude of all Catholics. 

Without a dependable head to direct it, the Church would 
flounder helplessly. Without a strong central national Catholic 
university, Catholic education, and most of all Catholic ad- 
vanced education, would find itself in the gravest difficulties. 
The Catholic University is fulfilling a great duty and develop- 
ing itself along lines in which there is deep necessity. There is 
in the United States no other school which calls itself Catholic, 
and which is a member of the Association of American Univer- 
sities, the topmost stratum of the educational world. There is no 
other school calling itself Catholic that so fully and thoroughly 
fulfills the definition of a university. 

It is abundantly clear that the cause of higher learning and of 
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pure scholarship is being well served at the Catholic University 
of America, and that the university well deserves the place it 
has so fully earned as the foremost Catholic educational institu- 
tion in the United States. So it is the aim, the purpose, and the 
hope of the Catholic University that every Catholic man and 
woman who desires the advantages of higher education, who 
wishes a grounding in the methods of advanced study and re- 
search, and who seeks that cultural development that comes only 
from study and life in a great university in which intellectual 
effort is untrammelled, will avail himself of the advantages 
offered by the Catholic University of America. 

Scholarship cannot well function and flourish when hindered 
by its surroundings, but the atmosphere of thought in the Catholic 
University is broad to all. No school which considers itself 
Catholic offers more freedom to its students. It is firmly believed 
that that uprightness of character and independence of thought 
which, aside from purely moral values, are essential qualities in 
the advanced student, are best attained by treating the young 
man as a scholar and an equal, and by placing him upon his 
own responsibility. It appears from the achievements of the 
University men that the system works. 

In every respect but one the Catholic University of America 
is one of the greatest universities in America and in the world. 
It is well organized, well led, it is famous, it has devoted and 
untiring scholars, it has a spirit of study and of scholarship that 
is traditional, and is unsurpassed at home and abroad and not 
often equalled. But in one respect the University falls short of 
the proper qualification of a truly great and leading university, 
and its scholarship ideals are weakened. It is seriously hampered 
in its development and in its progress by the smallness of its 
resources as compared with other American educational institu- 
tions. Of the twenty-nine members now comprising the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, the Catholic University of 
America is by far the poorest. It is not in the present purpose 
to discuss the reasons for this condition, but rather to call atten- 
tion to it, and to say that steps taken to remedy it will be steps 
taken to serve the cause of Catholic higher education. The 
dearth of well-trained and able Catholic leaders in this country 
is mute but eloquent evidence that more advanced thinkers, more 
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highly educated men, more competent scholars and trained in- 
vestigators are needed. 

This is the point upon which the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica is centering attention with the utmost earnestness. The Uni- 
versity conceives that it has a great and solemn duty to aid in 
the advancement of Catholic lay leadership, and to this end the 
University extends its every power to train well the students 
who seek their ideals within its halls. The very Church cannot 
thrive if it has not an active and intelligent laity from which 
to recruit, nor can the laymen discover easily their proper place 
in the social fabric of the country without education, without 
training, and without intellectual resources. But in the high 
scholarship and education of a great lay body the Church finds 
strength, and no one factor does more for the layman than the 
broad ideals of scholarship, of service, and of achievement which 
he learns at the Catholic University of America. 

If the insufficient Catholic educational system is to be im- 
proved, the source of its inspiration and the center of its guid- 
ance must be enabled to expand, so that it can deal properly 
with the ever pressing problems which are multiplying from 
year to year. It is no exaggeration to say that if our Catholic 
population continues to increase as it has increased during the 
past two decades, it will be but a very few years until educa- 
tional facilities shall have fallen far behind the necessities. 
The difficulties which so many Catholic colleges have experi- 
enced in the effort to win the approval of the Association of 
American Universities is unpleasant evidence of the extreme 
weakness of their staffs and equipment. As an indispensable 
aid to their improvement, the Catholic University ought first 
to be eniarged, and its facilities for reaching out to other Catho- 
lic schools, and for extending them assistance ought to be 
strengthened. And thus its scholarship ideals would come to 
their largest and finest flowering, and its spirit of service would 
find happiness in serving the greatest possible numbers. 

V. Jacks. 
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MONTE CASSINO 


In these days of greater colleges, of wider and higher educa- 
tional facilities, it is given to few institutions to watch with 
calm unconcern the approach of the fifteenth century of use- 
fulness. 

Poised as though upon a “passing cloud,” Mount Cassino 
“rears its proud and venerable walls against the sky.” In- 
comparably beautiful in its surroundings, it is perched 1,500 feet 
above the plain, almost middle distance between Rome and 
Naples. Here, the ancient home of the Benedictine monks looks 
out upon the hurrying world beneath, with imperishable calm. 
Nearby is the village of Arpinum, not only the birthplace of 
Juvenal and Cicero, but where St. Thomas Aquinas, the “An- 
gelic Doctor as a schoolboy played.” 

As stated above, more than 15 centuries ago, in the year 528 
A.D., leaving the rocky fastnesses of Subiaco, where for almost 
half a century he had already labored piously, St. Benedict 
journeyed, with only a few of his chosen followers, to the south, 
where he began building the monastery which was to become 
celebrated throughout Christendom as the ancient storehouse 
of Catholic truth. It was here, in the fullness of his saintly 
years, he wrote the Rule (Benedicti Regula), expecting daily the 
last summons which did not come until nearly fifteen years later. 

Unselfish indeed was the life of the venerable founder of 
Monte Cassino, yet not uneventful. Never for an instant did 
he imagine the storm and stress through which his beloved 
monastery was due to pass in years to come. Seven times de- 
stroyed and as many times rebuilt; captured in turn by Lombard 
and Saracen, Norman and Frank; plundered, but never com- 
pletely ruined, even nature seemed intent upon completing the 
havoc of men. Yet today it is still standing, a grand survival 
of life of love and of convulsions natural, as well as human. 
After fifteen centuries, it is still offering hospitality to visitors. 

The appeal of Monte Cassino is primarily to the student of 
history and to the ecclesiastic. Not only has it been a niche of 
rich religious lore, but the center, as well, of a vast leavening 
influence during the cataclysm of the Middle Ages. 

Here were conserved priceless volumes and letters; hallowed 
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labors of holy men from the fifth down to the fifteenth century. 
Here glowed the light of learning and knowledge when all the 
world outside surrendered to misrule and carnage. Here the 
' faithful sons of St. Benedict wrote, transcribed, treasured, the 
multiple volumes of ancient thought, with a love and fidelity 
now the increasing wonder of the world. 

Because the doors were ever open, the trust of the care- 
takers were at times betrayed. Anarchy prevailed in the world 
outside its walls, but within, peace and industry held sway. It 
was not thought necessary to shackle the books, to guard the 
treasures. Vandals consequently have at times penetrated within 
the library, defaced volumes, clipped margins and stolen price- 
less illuminations. At times, whole pages disappeared myster- 
iously. A “book conscience” was not a common trait in those 
days. Longfellow writes: “There has scarcely been a Pope, or 
an emperor of importance, who has not been personally connected 
with its history. Not only the learned and holy were attracted 
to its walls, as though by a magnet, but every invader made 
its eminence, the ultimate of devastation.” 

It was during the early days of the monastery that the abbot 
became the baron of the realm and ruler over four hundred towns 
and villages. He was duly elected leader by the monks, and 
though, at times, this power to select their own ruler was in- 
terferred with, the monks have always demanded the right as 
an original privilege. 

Records within the monastery indicate that Paul, intimately 
associated with Charlemagne, was for many years its director. 
Among many other illustrious pupils listed, the name is found 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, who later joined the sons of St. Dominic. 
During the fifteenth century, a school of art and illustration 
flourished. It was, however, throughout the eleventh century 
that the monastery forged ahead, taking the lead in all political, 
literary and artistic questions of the day. It was during this 
period that the monastery reached its zenith as the most en- 
lightened institution of its kind in all Italy. 

The Benedictine monks did not, however, devote their attention 
to book learning exclusively, but rendered incalculable service to 
mankind by their work of reclaiming the desert regions, the 
swamps and the forests. Starting from the monastery, as from 
a base, agriculture spread over the adjacent hills, bleak and 
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barren fields and marshy plains. Through their zeal in cultivat-. 
ing the land, over a million perishing souls were fed. Espec- 
ially noteworthy is the fact that this happened during the time 
of the great pestilence. Because of the Roman tyranny, hun- 
dreds had fled their farms, thus swelling the lists of hungry and 
homeless. It was the monks who set about farming the aban- 
doned homesteads. Through their efforts the deepest forests were 
leveled and farms started in their place. Many a monastery 
thus became in time the nucleus of a city. Nothing seemed to 
daunt these devoted men. They reveled in danger, loved the 
toil and were at all times a mighty influence for industrial good 
as well as a lofty spiritual force. 

Monte Cassino was despoiled and ransomed for the last time 
by the French, under Championet. In 1805 King Joseph Bona- 
parte transformed it into a huge library. Since being restored 
by the Bourbons, it has regained something of its old good 
fortune, particularly since the monastic revival of the nineteenth 
century. 

Visitors approach the heights to the monastery through a 
series of oratorios beautifully frescoed. These serve as rest sta- 
tions for the climbing pilgrim. Reaching the top of the last 
hill, the edifice is completely revealed, standing like a medieval 
fortress, its severe outlines sharply silhouetted against the clear 
Italian sky. Entering the great door, guarded by twin lions of 
stone, the vestibule leads to three courtyards surrounding the 
cloister. Once within, the eye is dazzled by the great number of 
paintings, the cupola, for one thing, being entirely covered by 
them. 

Naturally it is disappointing to find the original ancient library 
room entirely gone. Long ago, invading hordes did their work 
only too well. The present room, some 60 by 30 feet wide, is 
fashioned after the plan of the library of Cardinal Mazarin. It 
has two large windows opposite the entrance, the side walls 
covered with bookcases. 

Only a small fraction of books remain among the thousands 
that at one time gathered the dust upon its shelves. Only about 
18,000 are now listed; among the most ancient, a Latin version 
of Origen’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, dated 
569 A. D. Equally priceless is the “De Aqua Urbis Romae,” a 
manuscript from the hand of Sextus Julius Frontinus outlining 
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the water system of ancient Rome. At the time of Emperor 
Trajan, Frontinus was chief of the city waterworks. Since all 
the old aqueducts have long since disappeared, the value of this 
manuscript may be imagined. Few indeed were the officials of 
his day equally ambitious to record their labors for the benefit 
of posterity. We get what little information we can regarding 
the Roman architecture from the ruins still visible at Pompeii. 
What would we not give for some such record of ancient music, 
the arts, literature, even politics! 

Further search reveals a fourteenth century Virgil, copied from 
a tenth century one in the original Lombard characters. There 
is also a thirteenth century “Dante” and a priceless “The Offices 
of the Virgin,” with delightful miniatures executed by Barto- 
lomeo Fabio di Sandalo, dated in 1469. The eye looks with awe 
upon original letters from Mabillion, Monfaucon, Muratori, and 
about forty thousand deeds, miscellaneous records, original char- 
ters, papal bulls, dating from the sixth century to the eighteenth. 
In all there are about one thousand manuscripts which are 
absolutely priceless, many of them ancient bibles and other 
medieval literature. 

Monte Cassino represents something more than a valuable 
repository of ancient truth and wisdom. It is a monument to 
the unselfish zeal of men who felt themselves charged with an 
immense responsibility and administered their charge faithfully 
for the love of God—men who dreamed like other dreamers, 
who searched and sought, dug and delved after treasures of 
infinite value; men who sought to rebuild the walls of a divine 
city, so that it was in every way fitting that they set their 
citadel upon a mountain peak. Close to the celestial elements, 
from which the natural illumination descends and to which the 
admiration of the world lifts up, face to face with ideals as 
lofty as those of a Saint Benedict who could at once combine 
culture with labor, service of God with service to fellowman in his 


followers. 
Marie ScHULTE KALLENBACH. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
CATHOLICS SUPPORT BACK-TO-SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


Announcing Catholic support of the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief in its nation-wide back-to-school 
movement, Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director, has made pub- 
lic a statement transmitted to the organization by the Rev. 
Michael J. Ready, Assistant General Secretary of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Father Ready’s statement is as follows: 

“The Administrative Committee of Bishops, National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, stated that they would, of course, heart- 
ily cooperate with the plans of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee to relieve in every possible way the present lamentable 
conditions due to unemployment. 

“The Chairman of the Committee, Archbishop Edward J. 
Hanna of San Francisco, recalled his words issued last Novem- 
ber in which he voiced, at their express wish, the sentiments of 
the Bishops of the country at their general meeting: ‘Coopera- 
tion of Catholics in their organizations and as individuals with 
the Federal, State and City efforts to reduce unemployment is 
most commendable. They have already done much. We ask 
them to do still more.’ 

“The Administrative Committee, Archbishop Hanna stated, 
will use every means at their command to make known the 
definite plans announced by the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee to better the present situation.” 

The objectives of the Presidents Organization have been an- 
nounced as follows: 

1. To take advantage of the present period of unemployment 
and part time employment by encouraging the greatest possible 
utilization of opportunities for preparation for future positions 
and for the enrichment of American life. 

2. To keep all children under 16 years of age in school in this 
time of surplus labor and increasing demands of industry for 
skill and judgment. 

3. To encourage undergraduates and members of 1931 high 
school and college graduating classes to remain in school. 
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4. To urge that increasing efforts be made by schools and in- 
stitutions of learning for guidance programs that will direct 
young people not only into fields of usefulness but into fields 
where their services will be in demand. 

5. To encourage school authorities and legislative bodies to 
maintain adequate school facilities in the face of the present 
emergency. 

6. To coordinate the efforts of organizations which have a con- 
tribution to make toward attaining these ends. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN WITH SPEECH DEFECTS 


If Jimmy or Betty lisps or stutters it should not be taken 
for granted that the speech defect denotes an inferior native 
ability, according to Dr. James F. Rogers, Federal Office of 
Education Health Specialist. 

“Many historically-famous figures have suffered from vocal 
impediments,” says Doctor Rogers, “among whom were Leigh 
Hunt, Charles Kingsley, Charles I, Demosthenes, Aristotle, 
Aesop, Alcibiades, Cato, Virgil, Manzoni, Erasmus, Malherbe, 
Turenne, Boyle, Priestley, Lamb, Erasmus Darwin, Charles 
Darwin, Moses Mendelssohn, Carden, Camille-Desmoulins, and 
the artist, David. 

“Binet tests of children with speech defects in schools of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, have shown that such children were neither 
duller nor brighter than other children, and it is only because 
the stammering or stuttering child cannot display normally 
his native ability that he has often been considered of low 
mentality,” the Office of Education study indicates. 

“What is America doing to help this type of handicapped 
youth? A survey revealed that 80 school systems. now employ 
special teachers to give attention to speech-defective boys and 
girls. 

“Speech defects, especially stuttering, are at least twice as 
common among boys as girls. They are also about twice as 
frequent in the Negro as in the white race. Lisping tends to 
cure itself or is overcome by a considerable percentage of school 
children as they grow older, but the tendency to spontaneous 
cure of stuttering at school age is very light, and not a few 
cases develop during school life.” 
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SCHOOL REPORT OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF DUBUQUE 


The Seventh Annual Report of the Schools of the Arch- 
diocese of Dubuque which was recently issued contains the fol- 
lowing observations and inferences by the Rev. John M. Wolfe, 
Ph.D., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools: 

The total number touched by our Archdiocesan Educative proc- 
esses in a systematic way, for the period covered by this report 
was: 24,011; of these 15,331 were in attendance at our ele- 
mentary schools; 3,498 in high schools; 4,539 in vacation 
schools, and 643 in colleges. 

The total represents an increase of 650 over the number shown 
in the last report. This increase was in the following: Ele- 
mentary grades—333; high school grades—decrease 13; Col- 
leges—-decrease 16; Vacation Schools—increase 346 (333-+-346— 
(13+16) = 650. The decrease of 13 in the high school is due to a 
tendency which shows forth in the summary of preceding years. 
This tendency is a falling off of approximately 400 from the 
first year high to the fourth year. 

There are several factors which may influence this tendency; 
the few junior high schools in the diocese add to the first year 
high school enrollment, but their graduates do not continue 
with senior high school work in our system. Many also reach 
the school age limit, required by law, at the conclusion of junior 
high school period, and enter upon an occupational life, because 
of economic reasons in the home. There are others that dis- 
continue because the type of school has not sufficient holding 
power. This factor is within the control of the schools, and can 
be modified so that it may become more effective. 

Many of our schools, in this regard, have yet to change their 
philosophy of education: from “the Child for the School,’—to 
“The School for the Child.” Our present reigning Pontiff, Pius 
XI, once issued the slogan—‘‘the Church for humanity,” in- 
stead of—“humanity for the Church.” Some have a correct 
philosophy, but still in spirit and practice cling to erroneous 
ways. The children and parents soon feel this, and irreparable 
harm to education and the Church results. Such schools re- 
fuse to modify their activities and curriculum to meet the needs 
of present-day high school pupils. They thus base their policy, 
at least unconsciously, on the error, or mistaken conviction that 
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there is such a curriculum as an end, and that children must 
conform to it. The curriculum is the end, and the children are 
the means to propagate it to the end of time. Without contact 
with current thought and progress that are sound and reputable 
they refuse to be changed in their attitudes. This mental pos- 
session and emotional set soon make the young and their parents 
feel, if they cannot penetrate and think, that the child is for 
the school. Our educational influence will grow less and less in 
this country and at the present times, if such practices are al- 
lowed to continue. 

In 1923, 1,856 children were enrolled in the first grade; in 1930, 
the eighth grade had 1,609. This represents a decrease of 247 of a 
group that should have continued together through the grades, 
and to graduation. This proposes the dire effects of retarda- 
tion: some of this is quite necessary; much of it is due to de- 
fective teaching and false attitudes toward children and educa- 
tion. 
SCHOOL REPORT OF THE DIOCESE OF WICHITA 


The Third Annual School Report of the Diocese of Wichita 
which has been received from the Rev. Leon A. McNeill, Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, contains tables of enrollment in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the diocese during the past 
year, summarizes the work of the Diocesan School Office from 
September 1, 1930, to September 1, 1931, and makes announce- 
ment of regulations by which the educational program of the 
diocese will be directed during the year 1931-1932. 

The report shows a total of 6,455 pupils in elementary schools 
during the past year with a staff of 214 teachers. The total 
number of pupils in the high schools and academies of the diocese 
was 776 and the total number of teachers in these schools was 67. 

In addition to the statistics the report contains discussions of 
Sectional Educational Meetings, The School Playground, Sisters 
College of the Diocese of Wichita, Religious Instruction of Pub- 
lic School Children, Ninth Catholic Rural Life Conference, Cath- 
olic Evidence Bureau and Catholic Lay Action. 

The report contains a foreword by His Excellency, Aug. J. 
Schwertner, D.D., Bishop of Wichita. 
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THE GEOGRAPHIC BULLETINS 


The National Geographic Society’s weekly Bulletins for teach- 
ers—the Geographic News Bulletins—will be issued again this 
year, beginning in early October. The Bulletins are issued 
weekly for thirty weeks of the school year. They embody the 
pertinent facts for classroom use from the rich stream of geo- 
graphic information that pours into The Society’s office, and they 
are illustrated from the wealth of geographic photographs in 
The Society’s pictorial library. Five Bulletins, with their accom- 
panying illustrations and maps, go to teachers weekly. A request 
for the Bulletins should be accompanied by twenty-five cents to 
cover the mailing costs for the thirty weeks. 
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» by Dom Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B. B. Herder Book 
.. St. Louis, Mo., 1931, pp. 219. 

This series of instructions comes from the pen of one well 
known to the readers of this Review. In these fifteen chapters 
Dr. Moore has presented with a warmth of feeling the Catholic 
teachings on the life of Prayer and a deep appreciation of its 
worth. The reader will find here an explanation at once persua- 
sive and reliable of how to sanctify both place and time, “those 
all-embracing conditions of human life” by the power and prac- 
tice of prayer. He will learn that Mysticism, mental prayer 
and meditation when properly understood are with vocal prayer 
among the treasured means offered by Holy Church so that the 
blessings of the Religion of Jesus Christ can penetrate and 
render fruitful every deed and thought of human life. 

With an eloquence and an unction that are irresistible Dr. 
Moore in this little history of Catholic Prayer points out for the 
teachers and pupils of our Catholic Schools not only why we 
must but how we must pray. Every Catholic Father and Mother 
will find chapter XIV a most valuable set of directions for mak- 
ing prayer what it should be in the Christian home. We would 
like to see this chapter made into a brochure and placed in the 
pamphlet-rack in our Catholic Churches. In the seventeen 
pages of this chapter Dr. Moore with psychological skill, after 
explaining away the idea that the followers of Our Lord can 
be graded into first and second class Christians due to their state 
of life, outlines the holiness of the state of life entered into and 
sustained by the graces of the Sacrament of Matrimony. The 
present day evils surrounding this basic unit of society would 
soon vanish if the safe, sane an@ sensible suggestions so artfully 
treated in this chapter were applied in the family-circle. 

The recitation of the Divine Office will assume an appearance 
quite different from that of “the habitual” to every man in Orders 
after he has read the last chapter of this attractive volume. 

In an age when science without God holds such widespread 
supremacy the data presented in the chapter titled “Relation be- 
tween God and Man” will prove of great practical worth to us 
of the household when dealing with the problem of Prayer with 
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those outside the fold. A calmer, clearer and truer treatment 
of the relation between Science and Religion than is given in 
this chapter is yet to be written. 

The author is to be commended for making so clear and so 
simple the principles basic to this profound subject. He, to- 
gether with the publishers who have incorporated in the format 
of the book the best in the publishers art, has given to both 
clergy and laity a book worth while. 

Leo L. McVay. 


An Introduction to Vocational Guidance. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company, 1930. Pp. x+323. 

Home Guidance for Young Children, by Grace Langdon. New 
York: The John Day Company, Inc., 1931. Pp. xvii+405. 
Though vocational education, in some form, has existed since 

the beginning of human life on earth, it has taken formal shape 

in the United States since 1917 when the so-called Smith-Hughes 
bill was passed, which provided Federal aid for certain types of 
vocational education. The eleventh annual report of the Federal 

Board for Vocational Education shows that the number of pupils 

in federally aided industrial education classes has grown from 

117,934 in 1918 to 563,496 in 1929. Every state in the Union 

now has some form of vocational education in operation. 

What is the history, the philosophy, the implications and rela- 
tionships of this form of education? Professor Arthur B. Mays 
essays an answer to these and other pertinent questions in his 
Introduction to Vocational Education (The Century Co.). This 
volume is intended for the student of education as an introduction 
to the major problems and significant meanings of vocational 
education. 

The chapter dealing with the relationship of vocational to 
cultural education is particularly valuable. Whatever the con- 
flicts are, real or imagined, it must be evident that a sense of 
realism demands we take cognizance of the machine industry 
which dominates modern civilization. Moreover, the vocational 
education forces in this country have not advocated substituting 
vocational training for general training, nor the curtailing of 
general education; but only “the provision of vocational train- 
ing in addition to general education.” (Mays, An Introduction 
to Vocational Education, p. 86.) 
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Professor Mays’ book is an excellent text for classes in educa- 
tion. It is to be hoped that with the more frequent appearance 
of such volumes as this there will shortly appear a work in which 
a thorough-going evaluation of this phase of education will be 
made by competent Catholic scholars. 


Only future generations will be capable of properly evaluating 
the profound religious indifferentism which is evident in all walks 
of modern life. We can only surmise its extent and guess at the 
devastation it has wrought. 

We are reminded of this tragic aspect of present-day life in a 
volume of Grace Langdon entitled, “Home Guidance for Young 
Children” (John Day, New York). Not once in its 400 pages 
is mention made of the religious training of the young. And yet, 
what is more important? It is an axiom among Catholic edu- 
cators that the moral and character development of the individual 
is largely determined during the pre-school years, when the edu- 
cation of children is in the hands of parents. Miss Langdon, of 
the staff of the Teacher’s College, Columbia University, skilfully 
leads the parent through all phases of the physical and mental 
development of infants from pre-natal care to child-learning up 
to the sixth year without a single mention of moral training. 

Miss Langdon’s technique, as such, is above reproach and in 
line with all the worth-while results that have come from inten- 
sive efforts along these lines during the past decade or two. But 
it is purely pagan in its philosophy. The spiritual in man either 
does not exist or it is not worth time and attention. 

This volume should never be placed in the hands of Catholic 
parents, if only because of its complete disregard of the moral 
and spiritual values in human life. 

H. A. FRoMMELT. 


Teacher’s Manual for the Workbooks in Character Education. 
Sister Mary Anthony, C.S.J. Chicago: Lawdale Publishing 
House, pp. 128. 

This manual gives in detail for teachers of the sixth, seventh, 
eighth grades in the parochial schools, the plan for Character 
Education which Sister Mary Anthony has perfected in her own 
school in Chicago Heights, Illinois. 
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This plan has nine fundamental points which are outlined in 
great detail in the manual. 

The type of character education which Sister Mary Anthony 
proposes is based en.irely on the lives of the Saints. In the 
beginning of the course, the teacher is required to tell the story 
of the life of some particular Saint in as interesting a way as 
possible. The pupils then reproduce, in a page or two of their 
workbook, the story as they remember it, or as it appeals to 
them. Next, pupils give their reasons for practicing the specific 
trait or traits which have been exemplified in the life of the 
particular Saint under consideration. After this, the pupils set 
down on a separate page of their workbook the specific objectives 
which they individually determine to attain in their daily lives. 
On another page, the pupils write the various ways which suggest 
themselves by means of which they can practice the trait or 
traits of the Saint whose life they are considering. 

There follows then, a report of individual conduct, with dis- 
cussion of specific conduct situations. After this, each pupil 
writes on another page of his workbook a list of the behavior 
reactions, similar to those of the particular Saint, which he has 
observed in the conduct of those around him. 

On another page of the workbook, the pupil copies quotations 
which he has found in his reading, and which especially reenforce 
in his consciousness the trait or traits under consideration. 

There are several pages, also, in which the pupil may paste 
his collected clippings, stories, pictures, and poems, all of which 
bear on the specific trait. Finally, there are several pages of 
the workbook which are devoted to true and false tests, multiple 
choice tests, and completion tests, suited for each “unit.” 

A unit is the complete treatment of one trait. Six units may 
be covered by the class each year, with six weeks devoted to 
each unit. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that Sister Mary Anthony 
has provided teachers in parochial schools with a unique plan for 
character education. The plan and its methods are based on 
sound principles, both religious and psychological. The pupil 
not only talks about a trait, but he actually attempts to put it 
into practice in his daily life in definite conduct situations. 

In this plan, there is no danger, as there is in several other 
plans of character education, that the child will acquire the idea 
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that society can set the ultimate norm for the morality of human 
acts. In Sister Mary Anthony’s plan, the child learns very early 
that there is an eternal law existing in Grd which obliges all men 
to avoid evil and to do good. Society, therefore, does not become, 
for Sister Mary Anthony’s children, the beginning and the end 
of all human endeavors. 

This plan of character education proposed by Sister Mary 
Anthony merits adoption by every parochial school in the United 
States. 

Francis A. Ryan, Px.D. 


Secularism in American Education: Its History. An Educa- 
tional Research Monograph from the Catholic University, by 
Burton Confrey. 1931. 153 pages. Catholic Education Press. 
This monograph is primarily a compilation, rather than an 

interpretation. Within a few pages the author has gathered 

the attitudes prevalent in seventeenth and eighteenth century 

America toward the problem of education. Charters, codes, 

colonial legislation, sermons and individual writings were 

searched. Southern as well as Northern colonies were studied, 
and the conclusion is easily drawn that to the early immigrants 
the primary function of education was spiritual, was religious. 

Alongside of that early policy Mr. Confrey places the present 
attitudes as expressed in the state constitutions. An alphabetical 
arrangement of states, likewise the summary chart, shows the 
extent and the dates at which secularism took hold. The drift 
away from the religious ideal to the secular ideal is apparent 
from the material presented. Res ipsa loquitur. 

As for the collection of materials, there is a great abundance. 
Reference is made to almost every possible source of educational 
ideals. The thesis is thoroughly annotated, up-to-date, con- 
sistent and exact in its references. The impression forced upon 
one is that minute care was given to its preparation. 

Now that Secularism is an accomplished fact, we may allow 
Horace Mann to be hailed as the prime mover. Surveying the 
bitter fights over sectarian difficulties of that day we may admit 
that scarcely any other course was open to the leaders. Never- 
theless, for our own guidance it might be well for us to realize 
something of the atheistic movement which pushed its tentacles 
into the principles of more than a few leaders of the early 
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nineteenth century. The author of this monograph might have 
made a short reference to Orestes Brownson’s knowledge of the 
movement. The name of Francis Wright is not one to be held 
in reverence in this regard. Those who wish to investigate will 
find a hint of the real purpose behind some secularists in Brown- 
son’s lecture on Liberal Studies, volume nineteen of his works, 
p. 442. 


W. H. Russet. 


Teaching the Bright Pupil, by Fay Adams and Walker Brown. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1930. Pp. xiv-+249. 
One of the vital problems in American education today is the 

problem of realizing in action the ideals of a democratic school 

system, that is, of meeting the specific needs of all pupils. 

During the past decade the problem of adjustment has been 
solved to some extent, particularly in favor of the dull -pupil, 
who simply cannot do the work of the ordinary school, and there- 
fore, needs immediate attention. The bright pupil, however, has 
been neglected, and in some cases, disregarded—deprived of the 
opportunity to develop to his highest capacity. 

Fortunately, there is under way. a movement for the special 
training of bright pupils. This is showing itself in the in- 
creased number of publications dealing with the education of 
these children in the elementary grades as well as in secondary 
schools. 

The book under review is a genuine contribution to the fur- 
therance of this movement. It is primarily a practical hand- 
book of suggestions for teachers, supervisors, and others who 
are faced with the problem of making the work of the school 
interesting for the bright pupil. The suggestions in this book 
owe much of their value to the fact that they are, with but few 
exceptions, a record of procedures worked out in actual classroom 
teaching. 

The book is divided into eight chapters, each chapter having 
for its topic a basic question. Some of the questions raised and 
answered in the first six chapters are “Who Are the Bright 
Pupils? How Should the Bright Pupils Be Grouped? How 
Should the Curriculum Be Adapted to the Needs of the Bright 
Pupils? How Should the Bright Pupils Be Taught?” 
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Chapter VII deals with the possibilities for enrichment in vari- 
ous subjects with due stress on the academic types of subjects. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to specific suggestions 
for the enrichment of extra-curricular activities. Then follows 
a list of selective books “upon which the theses of this book are 
largely based.” 

In the reviewer’s opinion “Teaching the Bright Pupil,” though 
designed especially for teachers of bright pupils in the secondary 
schools, will prove of value to all in the field of education. 

The authors of the present volume are experienced teachers. 
Both are connected at present with the University of Southern 
California. Hence, the book speaks well for itself. 

Sister M. Dionysia, 8.8.J. 
Garfield Heights, Ohio. 


Dictionary of American Biography. Vol. VI. Edited by Allen 
Johnson and Dumas Malone. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; 1931. Pp. ix+604. $12.50. 

This is the first volume of the Dictionary to appear since the 
tragic death, last January, of its first editor, Dr. Johnson. Not 
many of the remaining volumes yet to be published will, how- 
ever, lack the capable touch of this scholar, for his preparatory 
work had extended far toward the end of the alphabet. The 
new editor-in-chief was Dr. Johnson’s own choice. Co-editor 
for eighteen months, Dr. Malone, in addition to his broad schol- 
arship and proven ability as a writer, brings therefore to the 
editorship practical experience in the problems and policy of 
the undertaking. 

The volume under review maintains the same general stand- 
ard of excellence of earlier volumes, and is marked by the same 
characteristics that have made the work thus far readable and 
accurate, viz., good literary form, the moderate use of episode, 
the portrayal of personal traits, and reference to primary and 
the best secondary sources. 

Six hundred and sixty-one sketches, beginning with John Ech- 
ols and closing with Charles Fraser, are contributed by 262 writ- 
ers. Characters eminent in every vocation and avocation, from 
cardinal to prize-fighter, are brought to life in these pages: 
Mary Baker Eddy, by Allen Johnson (one of the best sketches 
in the book); Jonathan Edwards (likewise excellent), Charles 
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W. Eliot, Ralph Waldo Emerson, George W. Ellis, colored law- 
yer; Daniel Emmett, minstrel author of “Dixie”; Ericsson of 
Monitor fame, Erlanger, the theatrical producer; Estey, whose 
“cottage organs” gave tone to thousands of parlors; “Fighting 
Bob” Evans, John Faber, who made pencils; Vice-President Fair- 
banks, Fargo of the Wells-Fargo Company, Dustin Farnum, the 
actor; Admiral Farragut, Eugene Field, Marshall Field, Presi- 
dent Fillmore, John Fiske, Clyde Fitch, playwright, “Fighting 
Bob” Fitzsimmons, whose widow “was denied a petition that 
she might exhume his corpse in order to remove the diamonds 
that studded his teeth”; Fleischmann, whose yeast product has 
contributed to the fame and fortune of a radio crooner; Henry 
Folger, whose Shakespearean memorial graces Capitol Hill; 
Peter Force, Adam Forepaugh of circus fame, the beloved Stephen 
Foster, Margaret Fox, medium; and Benjamin Franklin (ad- 
mirably done by Carl Becker), are but a few of the many rep- 
resented. 

At least 33 Catholics are included—probably more, since in 
many cases there is no particular reason for mentioning the sub- 
ject’s religion. Of bishops and priests one finds the names of 
Bishop Michael Egan, Archbishop Elder, Walter Elliott, S.C.P., 
Bishop England, Escalante, Spanish missionary; Cardinal Far- 
ley, Father Farmer, S.J., colonial missionary; Archbishop Fee- 
han, the two bishops Fenwick, Charles Ffrench, O.P., Father 
Finn, 8.J., Joseph Finotti, bibliographer; James Fitton, New 
England missionary; Bishops Fitgerald, Fitzpatrick, and Fla- 
get, and Pedro Font, Franciscan missionary. Of these sketches 
Dr. Richard Purcell wrote six, E. F. Boddington two, Father 
Cartwright, Dr. James Walsh, G. N. Shuster, and Miriam T. 
Rooney each one. Drs. McGrane (Elder), Hackett (Escalante), 
Starr (Benedict Fenwick and Fitton), Gensmer (Finotti), and 


‘Richman (Font) are non-Catholics. In some instances their 


appraisals are more sympathetic and laudatory than some given 
by Catholic contributors. 

Among the Catholic laity represented in the volume are Mau- 
rice Francis Egan, Patrick Egan, minister to Chile, who ap- 
pears in better light than in most textbooks; Susan B. Elder, 
author; Dr. Thomas A. Emmett, Senator Thomas Ewing and 
his two sons, Gen. Hugh and Thomas, Jr.; Dr. Faget of New 
Orleans, Jean Fairbault, pioneer of the Northwest; Thomas 
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Fitzpatrick, trapper, guide, and Indian agent; Congressman 
Thomas Fitzsimmons, John Flannery, Savannah banker; Henry 
Jones Ford, once president of the Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion (though no mention is made of his conversion) ; Alcée For- 
tier, educator and historian, and Eddie Foy, the actor. 

One also notes examples of losses, such as Joseph M. Field, 
actor and journalist, and his daughter Kate, son and grand- 
daughter of Matthew, “a prominent Catholic” of Dublin. In- 
deed, the Dictionary, when completed, will afford the oppor- 
tunity for an interesting survey of eminent Catholics such as 
has been planned for a general study by Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. 

No doubt some Catholic readers will think there are too many 
New England ministers represented in this work and too many 
of our own bishops and educators omitted. The difficulties are 
many; and unless the impracticable rule were made of includ- 
ing all who had reached certain rank in Church or State with- 
out regard to their attainments or achievements, there is cer- 
tain to be some criticism, honest and at times well made. An 
examination of the volumes so far issued must convince the fair- 
minded that an honest endeavor has been made to be just, within 
the rules adopted at the beginning of the enterprise, and must 
cause all to rejoice that we are at last to have a work that was 


direfully needed so admirably done. 
F. Stock. 


Psychological Service for School Problems, by Gertrude H. 
Hildreth. New York: The World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 


Hudson, 1930. Pp. xiii+317. 

In the last few years a number of facts of particular interest 
to the classroom teacher have been discovered by psychologists. 
The intelligence-test movement has made possible the classifica- 
tion of pupils of different intelligence levels and the differen- 
tial treatment of the various groups. The achievement test 
has not only made possible the measurement of various scholastic 
skills but more recently it has provided a basis for diagnostic 
and remedial work in these branches. 

These various types of psychological service have developed to 
a point where they have become too complicated for the aver- 
age classroom teacher. As a result, many school systems, pub- 
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lic or diocesan, have developed central service bureaus to take 
charge of such testing. The present volume deals with the or- 
ganization of such bureaus and the details of their work. 

While the book is primarily for the professional school psy- 
chologist the average teacher will find it a fascinating intro- 
duction to many phases of educational psychology. For exam- 
ple, Chapter VII which treats of difficulties of special subjects, 
their diagnosis and remedy, would make stimulating reading 
for most teachers. Case studies serve to make this chapter 
more concrete. The excellent bibliographies constitute an added 
valuable feature. 

It is a pleasure to recommend this book to anyone with a 
particular interest in elementary-school education. 

Paut Furrey. 


An Introductory Study of the Family, by Edgar Schmiedeler. 

New York: The Century Co., 1930. Pp. xi+384. 

The study of the family is fundamentally important to the 
sociologist; for this simplest of social group precedes all other 
forms of association. Great schools of social thought and great 
individual thinkers constantly emphasize this fact. It is signifi- 
cant that family relationships loom so large in the New Tes- 
tament. 

For these reasons it is a great pleasure to welcome Father 
Schmiedeler’s scholarly and readable study of the family. It 
makes available to college classes a mass of information drawn 
from sources not readily accessible to the ordinary college stu- 
dent. The author’s understanding grasp of the subject welds 
this mass of information into a unified whole and interprets it 
all in the light of Catholic philosophy. 

There are very few points to criticize. To the reviewer it 
seems that Father Schmiedeler has overemphasized the impor- 
tance of the Industrial Revolution. It is indeed true that this 
movement brought to a head many of the problems of family 
life; but anyone who has studied the social conditions of the 
Eighteenth Century, as presented by such writers as the Ham- 
monds, will realize that most of the social problems which we 
blame on the Industrial Revolution existed already in that 


period. 
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In spite of occasional defects of this sort Father Schmiedeler’s 
book will undoubtedly become a standard text and reference 
book in Catholic colleges. The reviewer takes pleasure in recom- 
mending the volumes also to the intelligent reader outside the 


classroom. 
Paut Hanty Furrey. 


Mental Measurements of Pre-School Children, by Rachel Stuts- 
man. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: The World Book 
Co., 1931. Pp. x+368. 

Those who have followed the brilliant work of Doctor Stuts- 
man at the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit will approach this 
volume with pleasant anticipations. These anticipations are not 
doomed to disappointment. The book is an excellent treatment 
of the subject. 

It is a somewhat specialized field which Doctor Stutsman 
treats. The intelligence tests which have been developed for 
older children break down badly in the pre-school years. Even 
the Stanford-Binet which has long been recognized as the intelli- 
gence test par excellence fails badly when used with children 
under five or six years of age. It has been necessary therefore 
to develop special techniques along lines quite different from . 
those followed in the construction of tests for older children. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to the series of tests 
which have been standardized by Doctor Stutsman herself. This 
in itself is a great contribution, since the directions for using 
these tests have previously been available in a rather unsatis- 
factory form. 

The concluding section of the book is devoted to interesting 
case studies which will serve to interpret to the non-profes- 
sional reader the significance of differences of intelligence at 


the pre-school level. 
Paut Hanuy Fourrey. 
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